THE GIPSEY DANSEUSE. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
“IT 18 GOOD TO BE ALONE.” 


BY YORE. 


* Ah! said the guide, as on the bleak hill 
He felt the north wind piercing and chill, 
And terror was numbing his powers and will, 
And his frame was cold as stone, 
‘Tt is good to be alone.” 


«¢ Ah!” gaid the trapper, as over the river 
His gleaming skates the ice did shiver, 
With none near him to deliver 
From the following wolves with their dismal téne, 
‘¢It is good to be alone.” 


*‘ Ah!” said the youth in a foreign land, 
When crushed and smitten by Death’s cold hand, 
He looks in vain for the friendly hand 
Which would have been round him at home, 
‘Tt is good to be alone.” 


“© Ah!” said the sad, disconsolate lover, 
When the first neglects made him discover 
That she whom he loved now loved another, 

And his happiness had flown, 
‘¢ Tt is good to be alone.” 


‘“ Ah!) said the husband, when by him lying 
The bride of a twelvermonth lay gasping and dying, 
And moments more precious t4an kingdoms were 
flying 
With the clock’s monotonous tone, 
“Tt is good to be alone.” 


SNE lt tea anes 
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CPALRALS. 


BY EDWARD HAWKSLEY. 


In the story we are about to tell you, kind 
reader, we shall not dwell upon the characteris- 
tics of a class whose peculiarities have already 
been made the theme of much ink-spilling; but 
we have only to refer the reader to the manners 
and customs of the English gipseys of the last 
century. They were a class peculiar and dis- 
tinct, who wandered about the country in small 
bands, comprising both sexes, and living literally 
by their wits; poaching, stealing, fortune-telling, 
and the like occupying their time. 

At the date our story ‘commences, about the 
year seventeen hundred and forty, there resided 
in the west riding of Yorkshire, England, a fam- 
ily of ancient pedigree and great wealth. This 
was the family of Sir George Pasely, a gentle- 
man of the old English school—proud but kind 
to his numerous retainers, hospitable and liberal 
to the fullest extent of charity, but as a justice he 
was also austere and rigid, imbued with those 
strict notions that actuated the carly Puritans, 
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our own parents, who were descendants of the 
same stock as Sir George himself. Justice 
Pasely as the peasantry were accustomed to call 
him, lived in the old family mansion of his an- 
cestors, of whose long and honorable line he was 
the only living representative. 

Sir George was married, but not until he was 
already a bachelor, but his wife was a young and 
lovely being, of tender age compared with his 
own, for when she became Lady Pasely she was 
but nineteen years of age. Sir George doted on 
her, and indeed she was worthy his fondest re- 
gard, being everything in person and miud that 
the heart could wish. But, alas! the destroyer 
death came, and the same hour that made him 
a father, took the gentle mother and fond wife to 
her long home. Sir George was a philosopher, 
but what does cold, methodical theory weigh 
when the heart is touched? He wept over his 
bereavement like a child, and while he pressed 
his infant daughter to his breast, swore to lovo it 
with a redoubled affection, and thus make up in 
part for the want of a mother’s endearing care. 
Time rolled on, and the sweet child grew daily 
more and more like to what her mother was, 
while Sir George loved her with a deep and 
absorbing affection. 

There was a young man, a wild and reckless 
spirit, that claimed to be next of kin to the 
Pasely family with Sir George, and who would, 
doubtless, from some peculiar causes known to 
law, be able to establish his right to the estates 
now holden by Sir George, provided he should 
die without issue. Therefore the birth and fu- 
ture growth of the little Louise Pasely was 
watched with jealous care by Ernest Renwood, 
who hoped one day to possess the broad Pasely 
estates for his own. The child presented an in- 
surmountable barrier to this expectation, and 
each day that added strength. and fresh life to 
the bright-eyed and lovely Louise, rendered the 
dark-spirited Renwood more desperate. And 
yet, to cover the feelings that prompted him, he 
was in the daily habit of communion with the 
family and household of Sir George, and the 
little Louise even had no warmer friend, appar- 
ently, than the dark and wicked-souled Renwood. 

Four years had passed since the birth of Lou- 
ise, who proved to be a sturdy and beautiful 
child, when Renwood saw that he must bring his 
designs to an issue, nor leave any longer his 
hopes to chance. He therefore formed the reso- 


‘lution of adopting some expedient to rid himself 


of her, for as we have seen, she stood between 
him and the rich lands he so much coveted. He 
was not naturally a hardened villain, but that 
powerful incentive to evil, that most thriving 
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agent of the evil spirit, avarice, was goading him 
on to the brink of perdition; and he had no 
power whereby to resist, for he was an orphan, 
and had been reared, lacking the fostering care 
and goodly counsel that forewarns and forearms 
youth against the temptations of manhood. 

It was late one mild summer’s night, when he 
came to this conclusion; he recalled to his mind 
that at a wild and secluded spot, some two miles 
from the immediate neighborhood of Sir George’s 
estate, there were encamped at that very hour a 
band of gipseys, who he at once conjectured 
mnight be of service to him in the plan he pro- 
posed ’to execute; viz., to rid himself of the little 
Louise Pasely, heiress to the estates that he was 
determined to possess. Renwood had wrought 
himself up to a pitch of desperate determination, 
and he scouted at the means by which he was to 
gain his purpose, so that-he might but succeed in 
his grand object. Step by step he had come to 
this, as we always progress in evil, for there nev- 
er was a hardened villain who became so at a 
single move. Therefore is it that we should 
guard against the first advancement. Ernest 
Renwood was soon at the gipsey camp, and ere 
long in close conversation with the leader of the 
troop, a man who had villany engraven on his 
very forehead, and rascality looking out from 
every expression of his wrinkled and weather- 
beaten countenance. It is singular how thor- 
oughly a man’s calling will mould his physical 
system into his express image. This man was 
the chief of the gipseys, and his form and every 
look said the same. He seemed to have been 
formed by nature to fill the space he filled; and 
yet no mortal could tell the untoward circum- 
stances that had made him that which he now 
was. Circumstances had moulded him to its 
purpose, not birth, for I could point you to signs 
there that bespeak intelligence above the class in 
which he now moves; but we wander. 

Renwood explained his business at once; 
which was that of the child’s destruction. He 
knew his man, and made it a plain business 
transaction, offering the gipsey a reward that 
might have tempted a more honest ‘man. All 
“was arranged to his satisfaction. The gipsey 
contracted that on the following night the child 
should be stolen from her own room while 
sleeping, the doors being left unlocked through 
the agency of Renwood (who, as we have seen, 
had free access to the house), and its life sacri- 
ficed before the light of another day should dawn 
upon them; and for this the gipsey was to re- 
ceive five hundred pounds sterling. This fixed 
upon, Ernest Renwood turned to seck his home, 
moving with the stealthy tread that cleaves to 
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| the feet of the guilty. It was a fearful night to 


him, though the elements seemed all to slumber, 
for he had contracted for the murder of a human 
being ! 

The gipsey was faithful to his contract; the 
little Louise disappeared on the subsequent night, 
and on the following morning, when her absence 
was discovered, consternation filled the hearts of 
all. The father, Sir George, was almost deliri- 
ous with anguish. No means were left untried 
to explain the mystery, but in vain was all search. 
The gipsey band were examined, but no intelli- — 
gence was gleaned from them. They appeared 
to be all at their encampment as before, and all 
search seemed only deeper to envelope the whole 
affair in mystery. A sadly dark cloud then set- 
tled over the household of Sir George, for even 
the domestics fully participated in his grief, so 
great a favorite had the bright-eyed and beautiful 
child been with all. - 

Time never lags, let whatever contingency oc- 
cur; and still it passed on, but it healed not this 
wound in the heart of Sir George Pasely, and all 
the attempts instituted by his friends to divert his 
mind were in vain. He joined in the politics of 
the times, became a member of parliament, con- 
tested the palm with some of the most powerful 
minds of the day, and with success, too, for he 
was a man of brilliant talents and general ac- 
quirements ; but allthe while did the festering 
sore of grief canker in his heart, wrinkling his 
brow and dimming the light of his eye. In the 
sweet little Louise he seemed to have lost every- 
thing that was dear to himin life She still held 
the same place in his heart, and he daily pictured 
her gentle little form to his imagination, and wept 
over the remembrance. 

Twelve years, with all the changes that so long 
a portion of time brings, have passed since the 
loss that had so wrung the heart of Sir George. 
He had grown gray, and many a wrinkle crossed 
his manly brow. Fatigued and disgusted with 
an employment in which he could fecl no inter- 
est, he determined upon a partial retirement from 
the political arona, as a course more congenial 
with his feelings ; therefore it was at the expira- 
tion of the time referred to, that he was again at 
his home in Yorkshire, where he resumed his seat 
as a justice of the county. Leaving Sir George 
Pasely with a heart softened from its native stern- 
ness by the sorrow it had so intimatcly known, 
we will turn to another part of our tale, begging 
the reader’s patience. 

Turn with us then, so please you, to the south 
of sunny France; it is the vineyard season, and 
the racy grapes, bloated with over-ripeness, are 
being gathered. A gay time this among the 
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French peasantry, and these gipseys know it 
well, for see, in this little post-town, it is night- 
fall, and the laborers of both sexes, each with a 
richly-loaded basket of the generous product of 
the vine, are coming in from the neighboring 
fields. Here before the small post-house and 
tavern on the little green, the laborers pause ‘to 
witness the dance of the gipsey tribe. Whilethe 
rest throw themselves lazily upon the green- 
sward, forming a wild and picturesque group, to 
whose countenances the twilight and reflections 
of the western sky lent additional interest, by 
clothing them in strangely vivid hues ; two of the 
gipsey tribe, a male and female, commenced the 
dance together upon the greensward. 

The girl coupled her light and graceful move- 
ments with the notes of the merry castanets, 
while the young man accompanied her upon the 
gay ringing tambourine. The girl might have 
been sixteen years of age, and her companion 
perhaps a couple of years her senior, both evinc- 
ing the healthful vigor that the gipsey’s life, so 
near to nature, is sure to induce. The fostered 
and delicate child of wealth could oniy envy 
such charms as the gipsey girl exhibited, she 
could not possess them. Art may imitate, but it 
cannot equal nature. Minnitti, the danseuse of 
the gipsey tribe, was a qucen in beauty, and 
many a queen would have envied her. 

What brilliancy in those eyes of black, and 
how round end beautiful the outline of that form 
and face. How thrillingly lovely the expression 
of her speaking countenance, how graceful her 
light and airy step. The dance over, she ad- 
vanced to the crowd, who have stood mute and 
entranced with the scene, and holding the tam- 
bourine taken from her companion, solicits in 
eloquent silence a few francs in payment for the 
exhibition. And stay, even the crabbed old 
post-keeper thrusts his hand into his pocket. It 
must be enchantment that can move him. The 
gipsey danseuse has all the ruddy complexion 
that her exposed life induces, but still there is a 
delicacy in her skin, @ native refinement in her 
manner, that seem to announce her as being 
above the rude companions who surround her. 
Her dress resembles the Castiftan style, and her 
companion wears the costume of a Spanish 
mountaineer. Had fate ever placed two beings 
more appropriately together? Each seemed the 
counterpart of the other, and grace and beauty 
the share of both. 

“Friend,” said the landlord of the little inn 
referred to, addressing the leader of the ginpseys, 
a dark tall man, with a most forbidding counte- 
nance, “friend, whither do you travel ?” 

“ We are bound for merry England.” 
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‘¢ And from whence, master ?” 

“‘ Here, there, and everywhere,” replied the 
gipsey, vacantly; and then, as if arousing, said, 
“we have travelled these many years upon the 
continent, and are now about to try English 
ground.” 

‘Where do you stay for the night?” asked the 
landlord, eyeing the beautiful person of the dan- 
seuse, who had evidently warmed into life what 
little soul the old man had left in his bosom. 

“In the outskirts of the village, where our 
tents are pitched.”’ 

“Does the danscuse sleep under a tent with the 
rest of you ?”’ 

“Where else should she sleep, monsieur ?” 
asked the leader, now turning his shrewd and 
suspicious eye upon the speaker. 

“T would fain give her lodgings freo in my 
house for the night; she seems too delicate to 
lodge without better shelter.” 

“There is no better shelter than the heavens,” 
said the gipsey, turning coolly away, and making 
2 signal for the band to follow. 

A month subsequent to this scene upon the 
greensward in France, the gipsey band were in 
the west riding of Yorkshire, England, and the 
beautiful danseuse Minnitti, with her handsome 
companion, were performing to the delighted 
villagers of the country. It does not escape the 
inquisitive eyes of the spectators, that her com- 
panion, Fernando, watches with a loving eye each 
motion of Minnitti. Both seem to be all in all 
to each other; while they danced day after day, 
apparen:'v happy and content, until at last 
trouble beset their path, and of which we must 
tell you, yentle reader. 

The little town in the environs of which the 
gipsey band were encamped, was one day thrown. 
into commotion by one of the inhabitants declar- 
ing that an article of considerable value had been 
stolen from his house. The article stolen was a 
valuable jewel, and as a matter of course the 
gipseys, who lind now been in the neighborhood 
for some days, were charged with the theft. One 
of the inhabitants even remembered to have seen 
a female of the tribe near the door of the house 
from whence the jewel was missing, on the day 
of its loss; while another, thus aided and 
prompted by the declaration of the first, was 
ready to make oath that he had also observed the 
person, and moreover that it was none other than 
Minnitti, the danseuse of the band ! 

This was quite sufficient, and upon such strong 
circumstantial evidence, the beautiful girl was 
seized and rudely carried before the justice of the 
coufty forexamination. Poor Minnitti, how she 
drooped under the rough charge and consequent 
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mortification, even as a budding flower withers 
under the influence of an untimely frost! She 
hid her face in her hands and wept like a child, 
while the gaping crowd wondered how a gipsey 
could cry at all. The justice listened with offi- 
cial dignity to the charge brought against the 
gipsey girl, and after hearing the evidence that 
was also given, he was forced to send her to pris- 
on. In vain was all the proof offered by the 
tribe as to her innocence ; no court would heed a 
gipsey’s evidence, and the justice was forced, 
though compassion was in his heart, ay, and 
beamed broadly from his countenance, too, to 
commit the girl. 

Immediately after the justice had pronounced 
the sentence, and the weeping girl was about to 
be borne away by the officers of the court, a 
young man stepped suddenly forward from the 
crowd and said, while he thrust aside the rough 
hands that were extended to seize Minnitti: 

‘“‘ Stand back, if you would not have me take 
your lives! The girl is innocent—I stole the 
jewel! Why should you charge this upon that 
gentle being, innocent and pure, ay, purer than 
the best of ye? Itis I who am guilty!” 

“Thou!” cried the gipsey girl; ‘ impossible, 
Fernando !”’ for it was her companion of the 
dance. And the gentle girl, rejoicing to find 
one friend so near her in this fearful moment, 
threw her arms about his neck and wept upon 
his breast. 

‘“‘Even so, dear Minnitti,” he replied, ‘ but 
fear not for me, I shall soon be released again. 
Keep up a brave heart, dear girl.” 

As he said these words, the justice directed the 
officers to release the girl and commit the young 
man to prison, glad of an opportunity to clear 
‘one whom be could not find it in his heart to 
commit. With anguish speaking in every line 
of her beautiful face, the gipsey girl bid Fernan- 
do farewell, and turned weeping towards the 
encampment. 

“My good girl,” said the justice, calling 
after her, “come hither, I would speak with 
you.” 

Minnitti obeyed mechanically. 

“What is thy name, child?” asked the justice, 
in a gentle tone intended to soothe her wounded 
feelings. 

“They call me Minnitti,” she replied, sadly. © 

The justice looked kindly upon her, and con- 
ferred in a low tone with the clerk at his side, for 
a moment, then asked : 

‘‘ And this young man, who is he ?” 

“His name is Fernando, and he is one of our 
people.” 

“ Though he was guilty, it seems he was too 
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honest to let thee suffer for him,” continued the 
justice. 

“ Sir,” said the gipsey girl, a virtuous indig- 
nation beaming from her bright eyes, “he is not 
guilty.” 

“Not guilty, girl? Why, he acknowledges 
the charge freely.” 

“ Still he is innocent.” 

“‘ What is his object, then?” asked the justice, 
more interested than ever in the conversation and 
the subject of it. 3 

“To save me from prison, sir,” said Minnitti, 
while her bosom heaved with sobs that well-nigh 
choked her. 

“Do you know this to be so ?”” 

“‘ What other purpose could he have in view 2” 

“‘ True, true, if he be not guilty in fact. Stay, 
is this Fernando thy lover, girl? Speak.’’ 

The gipsey blushed (another wonder to those 


| around, that a gipsey could show the color of 


virtue) and hid her face. 

‘Well, weil, child,” said the justice kindly, 
moved even to tears by the scene before him, “I 
will think over this matter, and perhaps if neither 
of you is guilty it may be made s0 to appear ;” | 
and signifying to the gipsey that she might de- 
part, the court-room was soon cleared and the 
crowd dispersed. 

The justice was Sir George Pasely, and that 
same night while he sat alone in his study, mus- 
ing upon the examination of the gipsey and the 
singular circumstances relating to it, a servant 
announced that a stranger desired to see him. 
He was admitted, and the tall, gaunt person of 
the gipsey leader was before him. Sir George 
motioned him to a seat. 

“Judge,” said he, at once, “I am a man of 
few words. I have come here on a matter of 
business, and with your permission will speak at 
once to the point.” 

“* Go on, sir.” 

“Twelve years ago,” continued the gipsey, 
“ you lost a child.” 

The old man sprang like an infuriated animal 
upon the person of the gipsey, and seizing him 
by the throat, had nearly thrown him upon the 
floor, before the’ gipsey sufficiently recovered 
himself to release his neck from Sir George’s 
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“Stay,” said the gipsey, casting off the jus- 
tice with an ease that showed at once his superior 
physical power, and with a degree of composure 
that proved him to be no stranger to scenes of 
personal conflict; ‘no power on earth can make 
me speak unless I choose. Now deal with me 
like a man, and I will doso; resort to force, and 
Iam damb forever.” 
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“‘ Speak, then,” said the old man, trembling in 
every limb; ‘“speak—what of my child ?” 

“* As I said before, this is purely a matter of 
business on my part,” continued the gipsey; 
“will you give me five hundred pounds if I will 
return your daughter to you ?” 

“TI will have you confined until you do speak,’ 
said Sir George, reaching towards a bell to sum- 
mona servant. 

“Stop,” said the gipsey, “if you resort to 
force, I tell you again, this secret shall dia in my 
breast ; deal honestly with me, and I will keep 
my word to the very letter, and your child shall 
be restored.” 

Sir George sunk back in his chair, overcome 
by the exertion he had involuntarily made, bid- 
ding him go on. 

“‘ The check, sir,” said the gipsey, “ draw me 
the bill for five hundred pounds, and I will then 
go on.” 

Without a word farther, Sir George drew a 
bill upon his banker for the amount specified, 
saying to the gipsey as he exhibited the draft, 
honestly drawn and filled up: 

“‘ Now, air, speak, and if you give me faithful 
intelligence, upon my honor the draft and money 
shall be yours.” 

“Enough. I amaatisfied. Now, Sir George, 


the girl that was tried before you to-day, charged 


with theft, is thy daughter.” 

“My God!" exclaimed the agitated parent, 
scarcely able to contain himself, ‘‘bring her to 
me at once.” 

“Stay, sir,”’ continued the gipsey, “first let 
me explain to you my own agency in the affair.”’ 

“No matter, no matter, I forgive you—bring 
me my child.” 

“But I ask no forgiveness; first let me ex- 
plain. I learned this secret in a distant land, 
from a man who had been paid to destroy your 
child, but who, taking a fancy to her, preferred 
to save her life, and adopted her. When I 
learned this from him he was on his deathbed. 
I promi%ed him to bring her to you. I have done 
so, and now only demand payne for my 
expenses,” 

Saying which, he coolly placed the draft in his 
pocket, saying that the girl should be sent at 
once to her father. Part of the gipsey’s story 
was true. He who had stolen Louise from her 
home was dead. The present leader of the tribe 
did not come to Sir George, however, until he 
ascertained that Renwood was deceased, and that 
nothing was to be made by keeping the secret. 
So had he in part spoken truly. 

At the expiration of an hour, during which 
Sir George could hardly conquer his impatience, 


Minnitti, the lovely danseuse, entered Sir 
George’s apartment, and was at once clasped in 
his arms, with barely a word that told her all. 

“0, Heaven,” said the father, while he altern- 
ately pressed her to his heart, and held her from 
him, that he might see more clearly her womanly 
perfections, “‘I thank thee for at last returning 
her to me, 80 beautiful, so gentle, so loving, ay, 
and so pure, there can be no guile or deceit in 
that face ;”’ and Sir George was almost beside 
himself with joy and delight. Louise,’ said he, 
the tears streaming from his eyes, “dear, dear 
Louise.” 

“I do remember that name,” said she, mus- 
ing, “it comes over me like a dream, long, long 
forgotten.” 

“Ah, my child,” said Sir George, “ nothing 
on earth shall again separate us from each 
other.” 

“ But father, dear father,”’ said ecuie: bewil- 
dered and over happy, “will you  relvase 
Fernando 2” 

“Ay, at once. The brave fellow who would 
have saved thee at the expense of his own lib- 
erty, shall be suitably rewarded.” 

As he spoke he wrote an order for his imme- 
diate release, which was despatched torwith by 
a servant, with directions to bring the gipsey to 
Sir George’s apartment. In the meantime 
Louise’s early history was crowded upon her 
astonished ears, almost in a single breath, while 
Sir George wondered that he had not at first dis- 
covered the likeness of Louise to her mother, 
which was now so apparent ata glance. Rarely 
is there such a quantum of joy crowded into one 
single hour, as filled the one we have cited. It 
was no longer mere time, but swift-winged 
seconds. 

Fernando came at last, little dreaming of the 
denouement that was awaiting him. He was 
surprised to find Minnitti in the company of Sir 
George, and at once rightly conjectured that his 
release was owing to her intercession ; but his 
astonishment was beyond description when the 
true position of the matter was explained to him. 
Suddenly he became sad, and a tear even trem- 
bled in his handsome eye, when the justice 
asked : 

‘What grieves you, my friend ?” 

“To realize, sir, that Minnitti’s finding a 
father must be the cause of our separation.” 

‘¢ How so, sir?” 

“‘ Would one of your blood and standing in the 
world marry a child to one of the proscribed 
race ?”’ 

“Ay,” said the justice, “ Louise should be 
yours if you were the—the—I wont exactly say 
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what, after the proofs of affection you have 
shown her. Why, she tells me that for a year, 
ever since you first joined the band in Spain, 
you have been like a brother to her, having a 
care for all her wants, protecting her from insult 
and injury, in more than one instance at the peril 
of your life. Here, sir,” said Sir George, “the 
world may call me an old fool if it chooses, but 
give me your hand, and yours too, Louise— 
there, (placing them together) you have a 
father’s blessing, may you be happy.” 

Fernando pressed the tearful girl to his breast, 
- saying: 

‘‘Dear Louise, blessed be the power that over- 
rules us all.” 

‘“¢ Dear Fernando, how happy we shall be now, 
with every opportunity for improvement; and 
all the fine things you have taught me, to read, to 
write, and everything, I can improve them all.”’ 

““We will, indeed,”’ replied Fernando ; then 
turning to the justice, said, “the trial is passed, 
and now I too will speak. One year since I 
made a vow, on quitting my studies, that I would 
seck a wife who should love me for myself vlone. 
Being of noble birth—nay, start not, it is trae— 
I assumed these rustic garments, and determined 
to wear them until I found a heart and proved it 
worthy of my love. I saw Louise as a gipscy. 
J loved her at once, yet I determined to keep my 
oath. I tested her affection in every reasonable 
wy, and learned to love her for her purity of 
mind, as well as her extraordinary beauty of 
person ; travelled with her, danced by her side, 
slept in the same camp, and when the time had 
nearly come for me take my gipsey wife to my 
bosom, lo, I find her of gentle birth like myself, 
while cach has truly proved the other’s love.” 

“ And such faithful love Heaven mast surely 
bless,”’ said the father, wiping the big tears away 
from his furrowed cheeks. ‘‘O, spare me from 
any further disclosures,” said Sir George, ‘lest 
I find the next shall awake me and prove all this 
joy but a dream.” 

“Tt is too tangible for mere fancy,” said Fer- 
nando, again embracing Louise, “for see, I hold 
thee, dearest, to my heart.” 

“God is great!” said the justice, raising his 
hands to heaven, and while they. knelt there, the 
gray-haired old man poured forth a prayer which 
was redolent of the overflowing of a heart filled 
with gratitude. 

Fernando de Cortez was indeed born of the 
blood royal of Spain, and in this romantic way 
had he chosen himself a wife. We might make 
our tale more complete by adding to it, but still 
we could only show that happiness was the future 
lot of Tue Gipsey DansEvUsE 
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A CHINESE EXECUTION. 


I went yesterday to see the decapitation of ten 
rebels who had been caught, and it was believed 
they had come from the north as spies. Making 
them kneel in a row with their hands tied be- 
hind them, the chief executioner motioned to 
his “sub” to commence. It was evident he was 
a novice, for he hacked three times with the first, 
and made two blows with the second. This was 
more than his master could stand ; for just as he 
approached the third poor wretch, he received a 
blow upon the back of his head, which had it 
been with the edge instead of the flat of the sword, 
would certainly have finished him. Under the 
more experienced hand of the chief executioner 
things went on better, each head falling with a 
single blow. He changed his sword twice dur- 
ing the operation. As he cut off the tenth, I ask- 
ed for the sword to look at, which he handed me, 
after wiping it very carefully. It was very long 
and sharp, with a slight curve intheend. Being 
double-headed and heavy, the weight alone must 
have much to do with the dexterity of the cut. 
The governor of Shanghai wes present. At a 
motion of his hand each one lost a head; and 
when it was all over the crowd departed, just as 
though they had only witnessed some ordinary 
show.—An Englishman in China. 
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FLOWBRS BY THE WAYSIDE. 

There are plenty such, if you are not too hur- 
ried to notice them. I picked three to-day. 
First, I saw a workman at mid-day, seated on 
the sidewalk under a tree, his faithful wite heside 
him, just uncovering « steaming little dinner- 
basket which she had prepared and brought from 
the distant street in which was the one room they 
called “home.” Who happier than they? he 
eating, she looking on, well pleased’ and happy. 
Next, ateveniny, I saw a mother, her hard day’s 
toil over, bringing the litrle one, with its shining 
face and smoothly-combed hair, to meet the 
rough but Joving father, and place it, crowing, 
in his out-stretched arms, smiiingly taking in 
exchange from his hand the spade, with which 
that night’s supper had been cheerfully earned 
for her and her babe. Again—I saw a laughing 
little boy, whose face suddenly grew old in a mo- 
ment, as a reeling figure came round the corner, 
glide with white cheeks to his side, and passing 
his little arm within that of the nerveless drunk- 
ard’s, sob out to the boys, with a love that no 
taunts or disgrace could quench, “ Hush, ’tis my 
father !’—Cussell’s Family Paper. 
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WORSHIP OF DEPARTED SPIRITS. 


The Augile, a people of Africa, had no gods 
besides the ghosts of men deceased. ‘This error, 
though gross, was linked in a double chain of 
truth ; the one, that souls of men deceased did 
not altogether cease to be; the other, that the 
things which are scon were ordered and governed 
by unseen powers ; yet loath they were to believe 
anything which in some sort they had not seen, 
or perceived by some sense. Hence did their 
general notion miscarry in the descent unto partic- 
ulars, prostrating itself before sepulchres filled 
with dead bones, and consulting souls departed. 
—Jackson. 


